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CHRISTMAS ROSES. 








By R. I. O. 
Pale winter roses, the white ghosts 
Of our June roses, 


Last beauty that the Old Year boasts, 


’Ere his reign closes! 


I gather you, as farewell gift 
From parting lover, 

For ‘ere you fade, his moments swift 
Will all be over. 


Kind ghosts ye are, that trouble not, 
Nor fright, nor sadden, 

But wake fond memories half forgot, 
And thoughts that gladden. 


O changeless Past! I would the year 
Left of last hours 
No ghosts that brought more shame 
or fear 
Than these white flowers! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Merry Christmas to all the 


friends of equal rights! 


With our next issue, the Woman's 
Jcurnal will enter upon its forty-first 
year. During all this time, it has 
never failed to bring out its weekly 
edition, and has never gone in debt, 
except to its editors. This is a rare 
record for a reform paper. 


When the Woman’s Journal was 
started in 1870, women’s rights of suf- 
frage were very limited. They had 
just been granted the full franchise 
in Wyoming, and they had the school 
vote in Kentucky, Kansas and On- 
tario, and municipal suffrage in 
Sweden, England, Victoria and New 
South Wales. Today women vote for 
all elective officers in Wyoming, Colo 
rado, Utah, Idaho, Australia, New 
Zealand, Norway, Finland and _ the 
Isle of Man; they have municipal suf- 
frage in Kansas, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Canada, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Iceland; they have a vote upon 
question of taxation in Louisiana, 
Montana, Iowa and Michigan, and 
aiso throughout New York State out- 
side of the cities; they have a vote 
for members of the trade councils in 
France and Belgium, and school suf- 
frage in more than half the States of 
the Union. *® 


An adverse decision has been ren- 
dered in the test case that was pend- 
ing when Mrs. Pankhurst came to 
America. She and her friends 
claimed the right to present a peti- 
tion to Mr. Asquith, under an old law 
providing that a body of petitioners, 
not exceeding ten in number, may 
take their petition in person to the 
king or his representative. The court 
rules that this does not imply the 
right to a personal interview. The 
women who went with the petition 
and refused to go away must pay a 
fine or go to prison. Someone has 
paid Mrs. Pankhurst‘s fine, which she 
would never have paid herself. “Votes 





for Women” 
been done by any 
Pankhurst’s society, as their policy of 
uniformly refusing to pay is well 
known to all the members; and that 
it was probably done by someone who 
wanted to save the government from 
the odium of sending Mrs. Pankhurst 
to prison just at this time when the 
general election is pending. 


says that it cannot have 
member of Mrs. 





The effort of Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
Blatch to be naturalized recalls the 
many years during which women, 
without a vote, have tried in vain to 
secure a change in the law, so that an 
American woman need not lose her 
citizenship by marrying a foreigner, 
any more than an American man 
does. It also recalls the ease with 
which Australian women got this 
matter put right, after they had ob- 
tained the ballot. Mrs. A. Watson 
Lister, secretary of the Women's Na- 
tional Council of Australia, says: 


“When a naturalization bill was 
pending, one clause of which deprived 
Australian women of citizenship if 
they married aliens, a few women 
went privately to the Prime Minister 
and protested, and that clause was 
altered immediately. After we had 
worked for years with members of 
Parliament for various reforms, with- 
out avail, because we had no votes, 
you cannot imagine the difference it 
makes.” 


We give this week a picture of 
Prof. Frances Squire Potter, secretary 
of the National W. S. A., and her 
happy children. Prof. Potter was for 
ten years a member of the faculty of 
the University of Minnesota. 


Robert Louis Stevenson has a word 
that it is well to remember at this 
time. 

“There is an idea abroad among 
moral people that they should make 
their neighbors good—one person I 
have to make good: myself. But my 
duty to my neighbor is much more 
nearly expressed by saying that I 
have to make him happy—if I may.” 


An exchange says “The Fore- 
runner” is the prophetic name of a 
new magazine, written and owned and 
published by Charlotte Perkins Gil 
man, one of the most brilliant spirits 
of the new age of economic and social 


thought. Pointedly she tells her pur- 
pose: 
“It is to stimulate thought; to 


arouse hope, courage, and impatience; 
to offer practical suggestions and so- 
lutions, to voice the strong assurance 
of better living, here, now, in our own 
hands to make.” 

From cover to cover the reader is 
in contact with a strong battery, and 
a live wire, and he waits impatiently 
for the next number. Long may the 
Forerunner flourish to stir us as did 
the pamphleteers of old.” 

Address Mrs. Gilman, 225 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 





THE SUFFRAGETTES AND WAR. 





Editor Woman’s Journal: 

i have followed with interest and 
some concern the discussion about the 
methods of our friends, the English 
suffragists. They tell us frankly that 
these methods amount to “war.” I 
fear that they, and those who justify 


their course, neglect certain impor- 
tant considerations. 
The movement for equal suffrage 


is simply one of the expressions of the 
spirit of democracy and civilization. 
But democracy means mutual re- 
spect, and civilization is the art of 
friendly co-operation. The great 
things which we are trying for lie, 
therefore, quite above the range of 
antagonism and brutality, of war ana 
compulsion. Onr characteristic meth- 
ods of persuasion must be true to our 
ideals; must represent and not mis- 
represent our spirit and purpose. Is 
it not, then, a perilous distrust of our 
normal methods when we descend to 
the unseemly methods of violence and 
barbarism? This savors at once of 
the old world maxim that “the end 
justifies the means.” 

Neither does it seem to be a valid 
defence of rude and ugly conduct that 
one’s opponents do immeasurably 
worse. This makes the stronger de- 


mand that we shall keep our temper, 
our patience and our good manners. 














PROF. POTTER AND HER CHILDREN. 





Good temper, patience and respectful 
manners are thrown to the winds 
whenever you take up the weapons 
of war. It is almost impossible to 
rule out actual hate and contempt, the 
eternal enemies of democracy and 
civilization. I am inclined to think 
that those who know better, and yet 
permit themselves to descend, by 
only a little, to the ways of violence 
and ugliness, do more to harm than 
do the ignorant and the brutal people. 
They seem to say a dreadful thing, 
namely: That we are all brutes be- 
neath the surface, and that “all men 
have their price.” All toryism rests 
back upon this fundamental distrust 
of human nature. 


I am. aware of the frequent argu- 
ment from history that every gain for 
liberty or justice has emerged from a 
fight. I find in this no justification 
for fighting. Every gain in public hy- 
giene has probably emerged likewise 
from a plague of smailpox or typhoid 
fever, or some other pest. We should 
not, therefore, propose, in case we 
wanted to better the hygienic condi- 
tions of our town, to start an epi- 
demic, in however mild form. We 
stand positively for good health all 
the time. So we who aim at a true 
democratic civilization deplore every 
kind of ill-will and ugliness, with their 
accompanying contempt, antagonisms 
and estrangements. We may not use 
the weapons and methods of barbar- 
ism to advance the religion of hu- 
manity. Is not this true? 


The fact is, nothing that we ever 
procure by violence is really ours to 
keep until it becomes ours by the 
good will of all who are parties with 
us in the issue. Success by violence 
is only a seeming, and not a real, suc- 
cess. It tempts us, as all short cuts 
tempt men, to break, for the sake of 
convenience, the rules necessary for 
the welfare of all. 


The English suffragists may con- 
ceivably get the outward semblance of 
their desire a little sooner by their ap- 
peal to violence, but they will not 
have reached the substance and real- 
ity by anarchistic means. We here in 
America know how little the posses- 
sion of the ballot is worth to people, 
who still largely suppose that its chief 
use is to fight some one, but have only 
begun to learn to co-operate together 
in its use. 

I wish, in closing, to say my word 
of admiration for the noble qualities 
which have certainly been displayed 
by our English associates. We love 
their courage, independence. loyalty 
and disinterestedness. All the more 
are some of us very sorry, for the 
sake of their good cause, to find them 
unmindful of the deepest and might- 
iest law of human progress, namely, 
to overcome evil with good. It doubt- 
less seems easier at first to engage 
in a fight, but sooner or later we have 
to pay principal and interest to the 
last farthing if we deny the ruling law 
of our lives. CHARLES F. DOLE: 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Mr. Dole is a sweet-spirited saint 
and a declared enemy of war, and he 
finds it hard to reconcile himself to 
any kind of warfare. Of course, “ugli- 
ness of feeling” is always to be re- 





where thousands of 
human beings are bitterly wronged, 
and are red-hot with indignation, it 
is hardly possible that some actions 
tinged with ugly feeling should not 
occasionally take place. In the wom- 
en’s warfare for the vote in England, 
however, such actions have been re- 
markably few and merely sporadic. 
So far as we can judge, the militant 
campaign as a whole is carried on 
in a spirit of almost religious self- 
sacrifice. Whether its methods are 
wise or not, its object is not to cause 
pain or to relieve spleen, but to pro- 
mote a great altruistic movement 
which the militants believe will make 
the world better. Even window- 
smashing is done quite coolly, and 
with all possible precautions to avoid 
hurting anyone. It is generally the 
windows of government buildings 
that are broken, and the breaking is 
done altogether impersonally. The 
favorite time for doing it is when 
the buildings are closed and there is 
no one on the premises to be hurt. 


gretted. But, 


The war which the women are 
waging is not war in the ordinary 
sense of that word. They do not 


kill anybody, and if they inflict phys- 
ical injury on anyone, it is slight and 
purely accidental. 

It is easy for Americans, with our 
more up-to-date methods of legisla- 
tive procedure, which give us no 
cause or excuse for violence, to blame 
the English militants; but really it is 
hard to see what other course was 
open to them. They had had for 
years a majority of the House of 
Commons in favor of woman suffrage, 
and latterly a very large majority of 
the House and more than two-thirds 
of the Cabinet. Yet they seemed as 
far as ever from being able to force 
their way through the knot of red 
tape which kept their bill from being 
allowed to come to a vote. They be- 
came convinced, rightly or wrongly, 
that their question would never be 
regarded as pressing enough to be 
attended to unless they made them- 
selves a pressing nuisance. 

A. S. B. 





The New Century Club of Philadel- 
phia has issued a beautiful calendar, 
with a tasteful cover design by Alice 
Barber Stephens. Each month treats 


of a_ special topic, enriching the 
pages with appropriate prose and 
verse. This calendar represents 


thought and care, and is a worthy gift 
for the help of the whole New Year. 


One of the most attractive exhibits 
of the season is that of Miss Marion 
Youngjohn at 161 Tremont street, 
5th floor. She offers for inspection 
some very beautiful and unique work 
in china, and water-colors of an un- 
usual charm. 


| 
| 


] 
| 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mary Johnston contributes to 
Richmond, Va., Times-Despatch a 
in favor of woman suffrage 
it later. 


Miss 
the 
fine 
We shall hope to reproduce 

Mrs. 


essay 


Douglas Sloane contributed 


| $1000 to the recent Republican cam- 
| paign fund in New York. 
j}dollar will 


A woman's 


go as far as a man’s in 


electing a president. 


Miss Ethel M. Arnold, granddaugh 
ter of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, niece of 
Matthew Arnold and of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, will return to Amer- 


for second 


sister 


ica next January her lec 


ture tour. 
Mrs. 


tionned 
Congress 


Decker is men- 
candidate for 
succeed Judge Rucker, 


Platt 
possible 


Sarah 
as a 


to 





who represents the Denver district. 

lo 

| She would have the solid vote of the 

| women and that of thousands of men. 
Miss Elizabeth 

has been 


Pierce of Washing- 
appointed 
| Woman's Foreign Missionary So- 
|¢ the International Sunday 
| School Congress to be held in Wash- 
| ington, May. 


ton to 


the 


represent 


al 


in 


Mrs. ¢ 
Mr. 
agent 


). H. . Belmont has employed 
Wallace B. Hunter as legislative 
in behalf of woman suffrage. 
He is visiting the throughout 
New York, distributing literature and 
preparing for the the 
Legislature. 


cities 


campaign in 
Anna Heinrichsdorff of Mos- 
cow, after studying four years at the 
Berlin Polytechnical Institute, has 
passed the electrical engineer's ex- 
amination in all its branches, receiv- 
ing in each one the mark “excellent.” 
She is the first woman to receive an 
engineer’s diploma in Germany. 


Miss 


Mrs. J. B. Greenhut of New York 
and Denver is the first woman to be 
elected to the board of directors of 
the International Jewish Home for 
Consumptives. The report of the 
nominating committee declared that, 
as Colorado gave equal rights to 
women and men, it was fitting that 
an institution which had its sanitori- 
um in that State should have at least 
one woman on the board of directors. 


Miss Christine Tingling of London, 
England, who came to this country for 
th purpose of lecturing on prohibition 
and kindred subjects, in which she 
has always been intensely interested, 
is taking a course of voice culture at 
Dr. Curry’s School of Expression. 
She lately entertained a large audi- 
ence with an account of her personal 
experiences in getting into this coun- 
try and out of the hands of the cus- 
toms officers. The sketch was on the 
programme as “My Sealskin Coat,” 
and was brimming over with good 
natured witticisms. 

Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch and 
Miss Alberta Hill served as watchers 
in the eighth election district of the 
seventeenth Assembly district at the 
election in New York, and found oc- 
casion to prefer charges against two 
election officers, who were afterward 
removed for “conduct unbecoming 
election officers.” Mrs. Blatch, hav- 
ing served herself as watcher, says 
it means a hard day’s work, and adds 
that there are not enough respectable 
men to do it, and thinks college stu- 
dents will have to be called upon. 
“The women,” she said, “are willing 
and anxious to help, but the judges 
say we can’t do it again.” 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Womar 
Suffrage Association, stopped off at 
Pittsburg one Sunday recently on her 
way home from Chicago. From there 
she went to Bruceton and addressed 
a miners’ convention. Returning, she 
spoke before the Columbian Council 
Settlement School in the evening. 
Mrs. Avery is quoted as saying: “I 
wear two emblems, that of the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution and that of the 
suffragists. The suffrage flag I al- 
ways wear over the Daughters of the 
American Revolution insignia, for, 
while I am proud of the fact that my 
ancestors fought for their liberty, I 
am prouder of the fact that I am in 
a fight for liberty myself.” 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS FOR SUF- 
FRAGISTS. 





The friends of equal rights for wom- 
en have good reason for a Merry 
Christmas. This year, for the first 
time, women in Norway have voted 
for members of Parliament, women in 
Denmark at municipal elections and 
women in Victoria at a state election. 
All over the civilized world interest 
in woman suffrage is showing a 
marked increase. 

On the approach of the New Year 
we always take stock of the progress 
of the movement, and it is always an 
encouraging review. 

A hundred years ago, women could 
not vote anywhere, except to a very 
limited extent in Sweden and a few 
other places in the old world. 

In 1838, Kentucky gave school suf- 
frage to widows with children of 
schoo] age. In 1850, Ontario gave it 
to women, both married and single. 
In 1861, Kansas gave it to all women. 
In 1867, New South Wales gave wom- 
en municipal suffrage. In 1869, Eng- 
land gave municipal suffrage to single 
women and widows; Victoria gave it 
to women, both married and single, 
and Wyoming gave full suffrage to 
all women. 

In 1871, West Australia gave mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women. School 
suffrage was granted in 1875 by Mich- 
igan and Minnesota, in 1876 by Color- 
ado, in 1877 by New Zealand, in 1878 
by New Hampshire and Oregon, in 
1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 by 
New York and Vermont. 

In 1880, South Australia gave mu- 
uicipal suffrage to women. 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was 
extended to the single women and 
widows of Scotland, and full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage in the Isle of Man. 
Nebraska gave women school suffrage 
in 1883. Municipal suffrage was given 
by Ontario and Tasmania in 1884, and 
by New Zealand and New Brunswick 
in 1886. 

In "1887, municipal suffrage was 
granted in Kansas, Nova Scotia, and 
Manitoba, and school suffrage in 
North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Arizona and New Jersey. In the same 
year Montana gave tax-paying women 
the right to vote upon all questions 
submitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1888, England gave women coun- 
ty suffrage, and British Columbia and 
the Northwest Territory gave them 
municipal suffrage. In 1889, county 
suffrage was given to the women of 
Scotland, and municipal suffrage to 
single women and widows in the 
province of Quebec. In 1891, school 
suffrage was granted in Illinois. 

In 1893, schoo] suffrage was granted 
in Connecticut, and full suffrage in 
Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894, 
school suffrage was granted in Ohio, 
the right to vote upon questions of 
taxation in Iowa, and parish and dls- 
trict suffrage in England to women 
both married and single. 

In 1895, full State suffrage was 
granted in South Australia to women 
both married and single. In 1896, full 
suffrage was granted in Utah and 
Idaho. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers 
except members of Parliament; Min- 
nesota gave women the right to vote 
for library trustees; Delaware gave 
school suffrage to tax-paying women; 
France gave women engaged in com- 
merce the right to vote for judges of 
the tribunals of commerce; and 
Louisiana gave tax-paying women the 
right to vote upon all questions sub- 
mitted to the taxpayers. In 1900, 
Wisconsin gave women school suf- 
frage, and West Australia granted full 
State suffrage to women both married 
and single. 

In 1901, New York gave tax-paying 
women in all towns and villages of 
the State the right to vote on ques- 





l tions of local taxation, and Norway 


gave them municipal suffrage. 

In 1902, full national suffrage was 
granted to all the women of federated 
Australia, and full State suffrage to 
the women of New South Wales. 

In 1903, full suffrage was granted to 
the women of Tasmania, and bond 
suffrage to the women of Kansas. 

In 1905, Queensland gave women 
full State suffrage. In 1906, Finland 
gave them full national suffrage, and 
made them eligible to all offices, from 
members of Parliament down. 

In 1907, Norway gave full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to the 300,000 wom- 
en who already had municipal suf- 
frage, the Oklahoma Constitutional 
Convention gave women the school 
vote, Sweden made women eligible 
to municipal offices, Denmark gave 
women the right to vote for members 
of boards of public charities and to 
serve on such boards, and England, 
with only 15 dissenting votes out of 
the 670 members of the House of 
Commons, made women eligible as 
mayors, aldermen and county and 
town councillors. 

In 1908, Michigan gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote on questions 
of local taxation and the granting of 
franchises; Denmark gave women 
who are taxpayers or the wives of 
taxpayers a vote for all officers ex- 
cept members of Parliament, and Vic- 
toria gave full State suffrage to all 
women. 

These facts speak for themselves. 
The anti-suffragists who say that the 
movement is stationary or losing 
ground are as blind as the ostrich 
that willfully buries its head in the 
sand. All over the civilized world 
the trend of things is clearly in the 
direction of equal rights for women. 
It is only a question of time. Let 
the suffragists of each State try to 
bring in their State as near to the 
head of the procession as possible. 

A. S. B. 





PROGRESSIVE DENMARK. 





The Danish Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has questioned all the candi- 
dates for the next Parliament as to 
how they stand in regard to giving 
women the parliamentary vote. A 
majority have answered favorably. 
Some have not answered at all, and 
only a very few have replied in the 
negative. 

Denmark lately gave women munici- 
pal suffrage, and they exercised it 
for the first time at the last elections. 

A. 8S. B. 





MR. POST AND VOTES FOR 
WOMEN. 





The editor of the Public “regrets 
the attitude of the Woman’s Journal” 
in the discussion that has arisen over 
the suffrage question in England. We 
also regret the attitude of the Pub- 
lic. 

Mr. Post devoted three pages to a 
severe attack upon the suffragettes, 
including a series of grossly inaccu- 
rate statements contained in an edi- 
torial from the London Nation, which 
he reprinted without dissent. We 
took up a large number of these 
points. In his reply, Mr. Post dealt 
with only one of our criticisms. He 
now objects to our saying that this 
was “the only point he cared to dis- 


cuss.” He says that that point 
seemed to him the only one “at once 
pertinent to” his “editorial, and not 
therein sufficiently anticipated.” It 


did not seem so to us, and there were 
many of the Public’s readers who 
shared our view. (We have received 
a number of letters from them sympa- 
thizing with our position, one letter 
regret that we _ should 
Post’s good 


expressing 
seem to question Mr. 
faith—which we never meant to ques- 
tion—and one letter warmly sympa- 
thizing with Mr. Post and roundly 
abusing us; also a letter from one 
indignant woman saying she was go- 
ing to stop her subscription to the 
Public, which we have urged her not 
to do.) 

The one point that Mr. Post was 
willing to discuss, as we understood 
it, was whether giving suffrage to 
women on the same terms as to 
men would enfranchise mainly well- 
to-do women, who would probably 
vote Tory. On _ that subject we 
thought we had excellent authority 
(Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Snowden) 
for claiming the contrary. Mr. Post 





now states as follows the point to 
which he wishes to narrow down the 
discussion: 

The point at issue between the 
Public and the Woman’s Journal is 
not whether there should be no wom- 
an suffrage at all until all property 
qualifications are removed. It is 
whether or not the demands of the 
physical force suffragettes really are 
for “votes for women”—inclusive of 
working women and of workingmen’s 
wives. 

The question whether there should 
be no woman suffrage at all until all 
property qualifications are removed 
is a point at issue between the Pub- 
lic and the Woman’s Journal, be- 
cause Mr. Post has definitely aligned 
himself with the people in England 
who take that ground. Suffrage for 
women “on the same terms on which 
it is or may be granted to men” is 
the demand not only of the two mili- 
tant societies, but of twelve out of 
the thirteen non-militant suffrage so- 
cieties in England. The sole excep- 
tion is one suffrage association newly 
organized by persons who, like Mr. 
Post, are more interested in other 
questions than they are in woman 
suffrage. This is not said as a re- 
proach. They have a right to their 
point of view; but it is naturally not 
identical with the point of view al- 
most unanimously held by those with 
whom woman suffrage is the leading 
question. 

The question whether ‘votes for 
women on the same terms as men” 
would mean votes for all women is 
not at issue. 

We are quite aware that under the 
proposed bill the great majority of 
married women, whether working- 
men’s wives or others, would have 
no votes. It is usually the husband 
who pays the rent for the house or 
the lodging, and who consequently 
would be qualified to vote. Votes for 
women on the same terms as men 
does not mean votes for all women, 
but it means votes for a great many 
women, and it means all that there 
is any chance of getting for an in- 
definite time to come. 

On one point we were probably in 
error. A dollar a week is not an 
unusual price in America for a self- 
supporting woman to pay for a room. 
In England, where women’s wages are 
much lower, we are informed that it 
is unusual. 

Mr. Post in this issue of the Pub- 
lic says that Mr. Asquith is “in favor 
of adult suffrage for both sexes.” 
That he can say this in good faith 
shows how imperfectly he has kept 
track of the suffrage movement in 
England. Personally, Mr. Asquith is 
avowedly and notoriously opposed to 
votes for women in any form. When 
Mr. Stanger’s bill, giving suffrage to 
women on the same terms as men, 
passed its second reading in the pres- 
ent House of Commons by a vote of 
three to one, 60 Liberal members of 
Parliament went in a body to Mr. 
Asquith, and asked him either to let 
Mr. Stanger’s bill come up for third 
reading and final vote, or, if he was 
not satisfied with the form of it, to 
introduce a woman suffrage bill of 
his own. Mr. Asquith refused. He 
said that before the next Parliament- 
ary elections he was going to intro- 
duce a bill for a general widening of 
the suffrage. (He has not done it.) 
He said that he would not include 
in it votes for any women; but, if 
any member chose to move to add 
a woman suffrage amendment to the 


bill, he (Asquith) would not officially | 


oppose it, provided (1) that the amend- 
ment was drawn “on democratic 
lines,” and provided (2) he was con- 
vinced that the overwhelming major- 
ity of women wanted it, and provided 
(3) it was shown that the majority 
of the present male electors favored 
woman suffrage. That is his posi- 
tion still. One might as well say that 
the House of Lords is in favor of 
the Budget! A. S. B. 





SPOKANE’S SHAME. 





In Spokane, Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, a labor organizer, has just 
been sent to the workhouse for three 
months on the charge of “conspiracy 
to break the law” against street 
speaking. 

This monstrous sentence is the cul- 
mination of a persistent attempt by 
the city authorities of Spokane to 
suppress street speaking, in order to 
prevent the organization of labor 
unions. 

Spokane is the centre of a great 
lumber district. The employment 


agencies in the city, which engage 
thousands of men every year for the 
lumber companies and other powerful 
corporations in and around Spokane, 
are said to have fleeced the men in 
many ways, as has often been the 
case with employment agencies else- 
where. Members of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, a labor organ- 
ization, began to address street meet- 
ings, explaining the impositions al- 
leged to be practised by the employ- 
ment agents, and urging the men to 
join the labor association. It had long 
been’ the custom to allow~: street 
speaking in Spokane, but as soon as 
the speakers began to criticise the 
employment agents, a city ordinance 
was passed forbidding it. 

Believing that this was an uncon- 
stitutional interference with the right 
of free speech, men and women be- 
longing to the I. I. W. or sympathiz- 
ing with it flocked into Spokane in 
great numbers to make test cases. 
They persisted in speaking, and their 
attempts to do so were suppressed 
with violence. No sooner had a 
speaker uttered two words than he 
would be played upon with the fire 
hose, and then immediately arrested 
and given 30 days in jail. In prison 
their treatment was extraordinarily 
brutal. In the beginning, a large 
number of men were crowded into a 
small cell that would hardly hold 
them, even standing up—on the prin- 
ciple of the Black Hole of Calcutta— 
and were kept there for 24 hours 
without any sanitary conveniences. 
At that time there were other vacant 
rooms in the jail. But so great has 
been the number of men and women 
willing to go to prison in the cause 
of free speech—and they go entirely 
peaceably—that the prison is now 
overflowing, and the city authorities 
have secured the use of a United 
States government building and have 
filled it up also. The ordinance 
against street speaking has been mod- 
ified so as to except regular religious 
bodies, but is otherwise maintained 
in full force. 

It is a disgraceful situation. ‘he 
delegates to the National Suffrage 
Convention at Seattle have retained 
the most delightful memories of Spo- 
kane. It is painful to think of that 
beautiful city as the scene of such 
events. 

If a city government has the power 
to forbid street speaking in order to 
suppress a particular propaganda, it 
ought not to have it. In Los Angeles, 
not long ago, the city authorities 
made a systematic attempt to pre- 
vent street speaking by the Social- 
ists. Many prominent Socialists went 


of it. A powerful religious body took 
the matter up, and the battle for free 
speech was fought out to a successful 
conclusion. May a similar result be 
reached in Spokane! A. &. 3B. 





KNOWLEDGE OF CANDIDATES. 





Ex-President Eliot of Harvard, in a 
recent address before the City Club of 
New York, said that out of about 
fifty candidates on his ballot there 
were only five whose names he had 
ever heard of before. Mr. James Bryce 
says that amonog the long list of can- 
didates at a London election there 
was only one whom he knew any- 
thing about. 

It is often said that men’s daily oc- 
| cupations give them a knowledge of 
|the candidates superior to what can 
| be acquired by When two 
|men so exceptionally well informed 
as Dr. Eliot and Mr. Bryce know so 
| little about the candidates, it may be 
judged how much is known by the ay- 
erage voter. U.S. Senator Hoar said 
with truth that almost all the argu- 
ments against woman suffrage, if car- 
ried out to their logical conclusions, 
would disfranchise men. 

Of course, every married woman 
has access to all the information pos- 
sessed by one male voter, through the 
simple and scriptural process of ‘“ask- 
ing her husband at home.” 

There is reported to be in Denver 
a very busy physician, who wishes to 
do his duty as a citizen, yet finds it 
impossible to get time to investigate 
the merits of the nominees. His wife 
has more leisure, and he gets her to 
look up the records of the candidates 
for him. She reports to him and he 
votes accordingly. The average 
woman has not only more time to in- 
vestigate candidates than the average 
man immersed in business, but she 
also has a much stronger tendency to 
discriminate and to vote for the best 





women. 





to jail to test the constitutionality. 





man, irrespective of party. Gov. 
Shafroth, Judge Lindsey and many 
others who have had a chance to ob- 
serve the woman voter unite in bear- 
ing this testimony. A. 8. B. 





SINGING AND SANDWICHES vs. 
THE BALLOT. 





That woman’s influence is of little 
value in political matters unless 
backed by a vote was clearly demon- 
strated at the recent elections in Ala- 
bama. In the main issue, a constitu- 
tional amendment. for prohibition, 
women were as vitally interested as 
men, and they made every possible 
effort to influence voters. In Oneonta 
every woman signed an appeal to men 
to vote for the amendment, and in 
neighboring towns the majority of 
women took similar action. At the 
polling places in all the leading cities 
the women gathered and served sand- 
wiches and coffee and begged for 
votes for the amendment. In Mobile 
a band of women wearing white 
badges and carrying banners, paraded 
the streets in a tally-ho, singing “Vote 
for the amendment and save the 
home.” “Vote for home and mother.” 

In Birmingham the _ excitement 
was intense. Women and children 
swarmed around the four polling 
places. They offered coffee and sand- 
wiches and influence. They began 
singing and praying but their voices 
were drowned out by bands stationed 
at the polls which struck up Dixie and 
ragtime music. One woman asked a 
voter to allow a white bow to be 
pinned on his coat. The voter said 
no lady would approach a man she 
did not know on the street. The 
woman burst into tears and a big 
crowd gathered. To avert trouble the 
man apologized. 

Compare this sorry spectacle of 
futile endeavor, prayers and _ tears, 
singing and sandwiches with that of 
enfranchised women going quietly to 
the polls and casting their ballots in 
an intelligent and dignified manner. 
The amendment was defeated. The 
women who wanted it found that sing- 
ing and sandwiches and woman’s in- 
fluence had little effect upon the 
voters who were opposed. ‘Votes for 
women” should not be inscribed upon 
their banners. 

vs mes 





ACTIVITIES OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 





Miss Mary Conyngton, M.A., Welles- 
ley 1899, is a member of the Govern- 
ment Department of Commerce and 
Labor; her text-book on _ practical 
charity, ‘How to Help,” is among the 
recent publications of the Macmillan 
Company. Miss Conyngton was for- 
merly secretary of the Providence 
(R. I.) Society for Organizing Char- 
ity. 





Miss Annette Gardner Munroe, 
Wellesley ’81-’83, has been recently 
appointed dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, N. Y. Miss 
Munro is the first person to occupy 
the position, which has been estab- 
lished since the confirmation of the 
university’s title to the Morgan es- 
tate, by which the university has be- 
come possessed of about $93,000 for 
women’s education. Miss Munro has 
been assistant librarian in the public 
library of Portland, Ore. 





One of Wellesley’s last graduates, 
Miss Frances L. Taft, is a traveling 
secretary of the Student Volunteer 
movement, and has been visiting 
women’s colleges in the South. 





Mrs. Bertha Payne Newell, who as 
Miss Bertha Payne, before her recent 
marriage, was an instructor in kin- 
dergarten training at the School of 
Education of the University of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed by United 
States Commissioner of Education, E. 
E. Brown, as a member of the Ameri- 
can committee which is to have 
charge of American interests at the 
third International Congress of Edu- 
cation to be held in Brussels next 
year. 





For the last eight years the Nation- 
al Pan-Hellenic Conference, composed 
of delegates from the women’s fra- 
ternities or sororities, has met annu- 
ally in Chicago. This conference has 
worked with the school authorities 
against the high school fraternity as 
detrimental to pupils of immature age 
and with them in behalf of higher 
moral and academic standards. The 
conference has steadily encouraged 
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higher scholarship in the colleges, 
with the result that Greek letter girls 
are twenty-two points ahead of the 
non-fraternity women. Dr. Slosson, 
in a recent issue of the New York 
Independent, says that in 1908 the 
total per cent. of failures among the 
men at Leland Stanford University 
was 18.3; among the women students 
the total was 2.5. Investigations show 
that fraternity men fall behind non- 
fraternity men living in dormitories, 
to such an extent that the starting 
of a Pan-Hellenic movement for men 
similar to the women’s conference 
is under serious consideration. 
F. M. A. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Michigan. 





Mr. A. B. Barnum of Charlotte, 
which has between five and six thou- 
sand inhabitants, secured 1378 signers 
to our women suffrage petition. When- 
ever objections were made to signing, 
he presented a petition opposed to 
woman suffrage, urging that it be 
signed by the objector; but, doing his 
best, he only secured 8 such signa- 
tures. Therefore, as far as Charlotte 
has signified, the proportion for and 
against stands 1378 to 8. 

The twenty-fifth annual convention 
of the Michigan Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. held in Grand Rapids, Dec. 7 
and 8, was a great success, both in 
point of numbers present and enthu- 
siasm shown. 

The sessions were held in the fine 
clubhouse belonging to the Ladies’ 
Literary Club, given to the Suffrage 
Association for its use during the 
convention. Delightful music was 
furnished by members of the St. 
Cecilia Club, an organization of wom- 
en which also owns its own club- 
house, and beautiful flowers were 
donated by Mrs. Sarah Smith, a flor- 
ist of Grand Rapids, an old suffragist 
and friend of Miss Anthony. 

Many interesting women were in 
attendance in addition to Mrs. Philip 
Snowden of England, who addressed 
a meeting of 1000 people in the larg- 
est theatre in Grand Rapids on the 
closing evening. Rev. Caroline Bart- 
lett Crane of Kalamazoo, who is well 
known for her work in the improve- 
ment of civic conditions, addressed 
the convention, as did also Mrs. M. 
H. Morrison of Colorado, a former 
resident of Grand Rapids, and Miss 
Maggie Walz, a Finnish woman, who 
has accomplished a great work among 
the women of her own race in the 
upper peninsula, having organized 
among them fifteen suffrage societies 
as well as a National Finnish Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Association, of which 
she is president. Miss Walz collect- 
ed 20,000 names for the National Peti- 
tion to Congress. 

The Michigan E. S. A. feels very 
fortunate in having induced its hon- 
ored president, Mrs. Clara B. Arthur 
of Detroit, to serve it another year. 
The other officers are as follows: 
Vice-president, Mrs. Huntley Russell, 
Grand Rapids; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Alice M. Boutell, Detroit; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Clara C. 
Hickey, Detroit; treasurer, Mrs. May 
S. Knaggs, Bay City; auditors, Mrs. 
Marguerite Phillips, Charlotte, and 
Miss Martha Baldwin, Birmingham; 
State organizer, Mrs. Mary S. Doe, 
Bay City; member executive commit- 
tee, N. A. W. S. A., Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane, Kalamazoo. 

Among important reports of com- 
mittees was that of the committee on 
the National Petition, of which Mrs. 
Fern Richardson Rowe of Grand Rap- 
ids is chairman. She reported thai 
upwards of 60,000 signatures had 
been secured from Michigan and that 
petitions were still coming in. 

Memorials to Henry B. Blackwell 
and to William Lloyd Garrison were 
presented by Mrs. Mary L. Doe and 
Mrs. Belle M. Perry, and a resolution 
of sympathy to Alice Stone Blackwell 
was passed by the convention. 

Among the resolutions was one 
urging the members of the associa- 
tion to ask for the union label when 
purchasing goods and supplies, and 
one appealing to President Taft to 
investigate the circumstances of the 
arrest and imprisonment in England 
of Miss Alice Paul, an American citi- 
zen. 

The keynote of the convention was 
organization, and in the coming work 
for the year the formation of new 
societies throughout the State will 
have, it is hoped, a large part. 

Among the enjoyable social feat- 
ures of the convention were a recep- 
tion given at the charming home of 
Mrs. Huntley Russell and a large 
ijuncheon at the Hotel Pantlind for 
Mrs. Snowden and Mrs. Arthur, at 
which 250 of the most representative 
men and women of Grand Rapids 
were present. Rev. A. W. Wishent 
of the Fountain Street Baptist Church 
acted as toastmaster and chairman, 
taking the occasion to make a ring- 
ing suffrage speech. Following the 
luncheon a resolution was passed 
looking toward the organization ia 
Grand Rapids of a large suffrage so- 
ciety to be composed of both men and 
women. Alice M. Boutell, 

Corresponding Secretary. 





Ohio. 





The Ohio Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held the twenty-fourth annual 
convention at Elyria October 26 and 
27. Mrs. Emma S. Olds, the vice- 





president, made complete and efficient 
arrangements, which made the con- 
vention not only successful but most 
enjoyable. Mrs. Pauline Steinem 
proved a capable and charming pre- 
siding officer, and all the sessions 
were most enthusiastic. The new 
spirit which scents victory in the air 
has finally reached Uhio. Among the 
resolutions adopted was that making 
the next “the Silver Jubilee Conven- 
tion to be celebrated by multiple sil- 
ver offerings.” Another was that “In 
view of the fact that Mrs. Philip N. 
Moore, president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, at the Fed- 
eration in South Dakota announced 
that at the Biennial to be held in Cin- 
cinnati next May the subject of Equal 
Suffrage would’ be discussed. Be it 
Resolved that the Secretary of the O. 
W. S. A. request the address of the 
Secretary of every Woman's club 
from the Federation secretary and in- 
form each club that the O. W. S. A. 
stands ready to send literature on re- 
quest and to furnish speakers to ad- 
dress any club at a regular or special 
meeting.” At the first evening meet- 
ing Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood, 
she who organized the Woman's Re- 
lief Corps, and the Ohio Newspaper 
Women’s Association and many other 
organizations, gave an address on the 
Ohio Women of the Historic Period 
which relighted the patriotism of 
Ohio women and made them more 
intent on securing suffrage. Miss 
Bertha Coover made a decided hit 
with her address on The Tax-paying 
Woman and Suffrage. At every ses- 
sion the music program was excellent. 
On Wednesday evening the vast and 
beautiful First Congregational church 
was crowded to hear Mrs. Ella Sears 
Stewart and Dr. Anna H. Shaw. Mrs. 
Stewart was charming, witty and con- 
vincing, while Dr. Shaw was never 
more logical, more earnest, more in- 
spiring than on that evening. A news- 
paper man who had not heard her in 
ten years declared she was wonderful 
now in convincing power, while before 
she had been more entertaining than 
persuasive. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Pauline 
Steinem; vice-president, Mrs. Emma 
S. Olds; recording secretary, Mrs. W. 
PB. Dawley, corresponding secretary, 
Miss Bertha Coover; auditor, Mrs. C. 
F. McLean, Glendale; membership 
executive committee, N. A. W. S. A., 
Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, Sandusky. 

A delightful reception to Dr. Shaw 
was given by Mrs. W. T. Sharp at her 
beautiful home on Wednesday after- 
noon, at which several hundred ladies, 
as the French say, assisted. 

S. R. M. L. 





Massachusetts. 

Preceded by an open-air meeting 
on Andrew street in front of Lasters’ 
Hall, the Lynn Equal Rights Club 
held its coffee party in the hall Fri- 
day evening, Dec. 10, with a good at- 
tendance. The meeting was an ex- 
cellent one, for the speakers knew 
their business and could give some 
good arguments for suffrage. Mrs. 
S. A. Clark and Miss Anne Withing- 
ton of the Women’s Trade Union 
League of Boston, Mrs. Mary Ware 
Dennett, an officer in the Massachu- 
setts Women’s Suffrage Association, 
and Miss Margaret Foley, a member 
of the association, were the visiting 
speakers, while Mrs. Susan W. Berry, 
president of the Equal Rights Club, 
also had something interesting to say 

The open-air meeting drew quite a 
crowd. Mrs. Clark and Miss Withing- 
ton spoke, and the “Votes for Wom- 
en” cry was uppermost. Women’s 
place in the world at the present 
time was clearly outlined by the en- 
thusiastic speakers, and if zeal in the 
cause counts for anything the women 
should soon gain their point. 

Miss Withington made the first ad- 
dress, explaining what the Women’s 
Trade Union League stood for and 
what it has accomplished and hopes 
to accomplish. She said that in spite 
of the organization, however, which 
the Women’s Trade Union League 
stood for, that organization for wom- 
en could never be completely satis- 
factory until women had the power 
of the vote. She added that this was 
the reason for the interest the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League takes in 
suffrage at the present time. 

Mrs. Dennett, in a forceful, yet 
quiet manner of delivery, said that 
woman of the pioneer days was no 
more and that there was no chance 
of comparison between the pioneer 
mother and the woman of the pres- 
ent day. 

“We are getting so we do things 
socially, not individually,” she said. 
“and the only way to make a success 
of our endeavors is to do things to- 
gether, and not separately. There 
are in general three kinds of Women, 
the typica! mother of a family, the 
employee, who may or may not be a 
mother, and the woman of the leisure 
class, the woman of the latter class 
having a tendency to become a para- 
site on society. But all three kinds 
of woman need the vote. The mod- 
ern mother can’t do for her children 
what the mother of pioneer days was 
able to do. And as the joint head 
of the family she needs to be in a 
position to dictate as to what others 
will do with her children, such as 
controlling our school systems, our 
industrial enterprises and all kinds of 
civic endeavors. The employed wom- 
an certainly needs the vote in order 
that she may have an equal chance 
with men, and the woman of leisure 
class needs it as much and perhaps 
more than the women of the two 
other types.” 








Miss Foley gave a typical suffra- 
gette address. She said that this 
country was supposed to be a true 
democracy, but that with over 6, 
000,000 women in the industries, that 
woman needs the ballot in order that 
the true spirit of democracy be main- 
tained. 

Miss Foley thought the working 
woman needed the ballot more than 
the other classes mentioned by Mrs. 
Dennett, but was strong for all 
classes having the privilege. “It’s not 
a question of privilege, but a question 
of right,” she maintained. “Women 
have been classed with juveniles, idi- 
ots and criminals long enough. They 
should be put on a plane with man 
in the matter of this voting privi- 
lege.” 

Mrs. Clark took for a subject “The 
Living Wage,” and her address was 
an attempt to show that the average 
woman is not earning a living wage. 
After quoting the absurdly low sal- 
aries paid women in the larger cities, 
their desperate attempts to live, and 
the trials and privations which con- 
tinually confront them, she showed 
the necessity for unionism, and the 
power of the vote for women in order 
that the sex might be protected and 
given a “square deal.” Mrs. Clark 
thinks that the education which will 
come by organization among women 
will eventually lead to suffrage. 

Mrs. Berry also said that there 
were tentative plans being made by 
the Equal Rights Club for the for- 
mation of a self-supporting women’s 
club. She did not mean a women’s 
club to consist of the parasites on so- 
ciety referred to by Mrs. Dennett, 
but a women’s club consisting of 
working women, who would support 
it themselves and see to its further- 
ance. Mrs. Berry also referred to 
the Lynn Common-Chairman Hawkes 
episode of the past summer, and 
hinted that there might be something 
more doing in that line before long 
She urged the women present to 
back up the club, if such proved the 
case. 





The Equal Franchise Association 
of Newton met at the residence of 
Mrs. George F. Lowell on Dec. 9. 

At a business meeting at 2 o’clock 
a lively discussion of the work for 
the winter was participated in by 
the many members present. 

At 3 o’clock Mrs. Richard C. Cabot 
gave an address on “The Present 


Needs of Pensioning the Teachers in. 


the Public Schools” to the associa- 
tion and the teachers of Newton, who 
were the guests of the afternoon. 

It was through the efforts of Mrs. 
Cabot that the bill was passed mak- 
ing it possible to pension the teach- 
ers in Massachusetts. She showed, 
in detail, the injustice done to both 
teachers and schools by the present 
low salaries, and the good that would 
come to both teachers and schools to 
have a certain freedom from worry 
about the coming years when service 
could no longer be rendered. 

Mrs. S. W. Page of Boston urged 
working for higher salaries so that 
pensions will not be needed. 

Mrs. Lowell showed how handi- 
capped women are when they try to 
get any money appropriated by alder- 
men for whom women cannot vote. 
The present condition of inadequate 
salaries has been brought about by 
men. The only immediate relief is 
the pension. 

Mrs. Eager urged the need of se- 
curing the pensions, but also the 
necessity of keeping the ideal—the 
adequate salary—in view. While 
working for pensions we can also be 
working for a just recompense for 
service given. 

Mrs. Gay also urged the same by 
showing the relief that would come 
to many at a time when they would 
most need it. A bright discussion 
followed. 

The question “‘Whose names must 
be secured on a petition to the city 
to pension the teachers?” brought 
out the fact that the women of New- 
ton do not count in the matter, as 
the new act reads, “one-fifth of the 
voters may petition the city.” It 
made some of the guests open their 
eyes. It was the first time that some 
had seen the effect of women’s politi- 
cal disability. 

At the close, only one person voted 
against a motion to pension the teach- 
ers of Newton. 

During the social hour many of 
the guests expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the occasion and that they 
saw as never before the relation of 
the ballot to the things we want in 
this world. 

President Wooley of Mt. Holyoke 
sent a cordial letter, which was read. 





Springfield. 

The Springfield Suffrage League 
questioned all the candidates as to 
how they stood on woman suffrage. 
The letter was signed by some of the 
most highly esteemed women in 
Springfield, yet only six of the can- 
didates had the courtesy to reply. 
This is an object lesson on the doc- 
trine that women are more respected 
without a vote. No organization of 
voters would have been thus treated. 
The Springfield women, however, are 
not discouraged, but stimulated to 
greater activity. There has been a 
great increase of interest in that city 
of late. 





California. 





The State Executive Board of the 
California Equal Suffrage Association 
held its monthly meeting in the Uni- 
tarian Church, Berkeley, Dec. 11. 
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The business session occupied the 
morning hours. Following luncheon a 
work conference was held from 2 to 5 
o’clock, the chief feature of the ses- 
sion being the address of the new 
president, Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe Wat- 
son. 

San Francisco is to be the battle- 
ground of the most active and pictur- 
esque campaign on behalf of woman 
suffrage yet attempted in the West. 
With the first of the year plans 
will have been completed. Every pre- 
cinct will be allotted a chairman and 
ten special workers, with a general 
chairman for each assembly district. 
The resources of the entire woman 
suffrage movement of California are 
to be poured into the fight. 

A general outline of the plan was 
perfected at this meeting. 

Others who spoke were Mrs. Will- 
iam Keith, Mrs. Austin Sperry, the 
Rev. I. N. Allen, Mrs. Hester Har- 
land, Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eyester, 
Mrs. Sturtevant Peet and Mrs. Helen 
Moore. 

“Before next August we will have 
San Francisco converted to our 
cause,” said Mrs. William Keith, pres- 
ident of the Berkeley Political Equal- 
ity League. “We have been prom- 
ised money from many San Francisco 
business men for the work. We can 
put 3000 workers in the field to cover 
the city completely.” 


Washington, D. C. 








The annual meeting of the State 
Equal Suffrage Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was held Monday 
night, Nov. 29, at Woman Suffrage 
Headquarters, 1823 H street, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Mrs. Jessie Waite Wright 
presiding. Miss Harriette J. Hilton 
was elected president; Mrs. Helen 
Rand Tindall, vice-president; Anna C. 
Kelton, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
J. M. Bradley, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Jessie Hunter and Mrs. Whiting. 
auditors. Mrs. Frances Marsh Greg- 
ory, executive committee member. 
Having been informed that the Na- 
tional Petition work would be extend- 
ed until the last of January, to those 
states doing their own classifying, 
etc., the State Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion of D. C. appointed a numerous 
committee to push the work of secur- 
ing signatures to the petition, so as 
to bring the District up to the quota 
assigned it. Splendid work was done 
by the workers in behalf of the peti- 
tion at the suffrage booth at the Pure 
Food Show. In the two weeks of the 
fair 1400 signatures were obtained, 
and much literature was distributed. 
After the election of officers, Dr. 
George Wright gave a very interest- 
ing talk on why he believed in woman 
suffrage. 





New Jersey. 





The annual reception of the Civic 
Club was held at the home of Mrs. 
Latham, Pleasant Place, on the 11th. 
The president, Mrs. H. E. Marks, wel- 
comed members and guests. The 
Civic Club has the unique position of 
being the only New Jersey club which 
claims a triple alliance with the N. S. 
W. S. A., the N. G. S. F., and the Gen- 
eral Federation. 

Mrs. Clara Laddey, president of the 











N. J. W. S. A., gave her report of the 
Seattle Convention, to which she was 
a delegate. She spoke of the gen- 
erosity and abounding hospitality of 
the western people, their thoughtful 
provision for the entertainment of the 
visitors, a round of dinners and re 
ceptions filling all the time between 
the important and interesting meet- 
ings. 

Mrs. Frank A. Pattison, president 
of the W. J. State Federation, followed 
Mrs. Laddey, in an address of an 
idealistic vein, dwelling upon the im- 
portance of the local Civic Club, and 
inadequate laws and _ irresponsibility 
of public administrators. She then 
pictured an ideal village where chil- 
dren were taught in the ways of high- 
est usefulness, where individual think- 
ing is encouraged, a village with two 
churches, the first where reason 
reigns, and science proves, the other 
bringing God to earth through love 
and emotion. 

(Continued on page 214.) 





IN MEMORIAM. 





General John S. Casement. 

General Casement of Painesville, 
Ohio, one of our oldest and most faith- 
ful friends, died recently after an ill- 
ness of three days, of pneumonia. 

General Casement was born in 
Geneva, N. Y., in 1829. He was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Casement in 1857. Of 
three song born of the union, only 
one, Dan Dillon, survives. 

The general had a_ particularly 
brilliant war record, and as “General 
Jack” of the Seventh Ohio Infantry. 
many gallant deeds have been re- 
corded to his everlasting credit. The 
general volunteered immediately aft- 
er the firing on Fort Sumter and was 
elected major of the Seventh O. V. I. 
and joined McClellan’s forces in west- 
ern Virginia. His first battle, at 
Cross Lanes, August 26, 1861, served 
to bring him into prominence. In 
the Union defeat it was he who saved 
some 400 men from annihilation and 
gathered them safely into Charleston. 
Later he was made colonel of the 
One Hundred and Third O. V. I. and 
remained until the regiment was 
mustered out at the end of the war. 
He was in all the flanking marches 
and battles of Sherman’s advance 
upon Atlanta. 

As a railroad contractor he laid 
the original rails of the Lake Shore 
and Big Four railroads, the former 
running from Cleveland to Erie and 
the latter to Columbus. He built the 
first part of the Nickel Plate from 
Cleveland to Buffalo and laid the 
Union Pacific rails to Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming. In this achievement he made 
the remarkable record of seven miles 
a day, which has not been exceeded 
since. It was only a few years ago 
that he concluded the building of 
several important stretches of road in 
South America, particularly in Costa 
Rica. 

The general has been identified 
with many business institutions of 
Painesville, but as a trustee of Lake 
Erie College his influence has been 
particularly felt. His many philan- 
thropies in this connection and in 
other ways have endeared him to the 
community. 
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SANTA CLAUS. 


By Frank L. Stan.ton. 





If you don’t b’lieve in Santa Claus, 
and that your way he'll call, 
mind the Christmas stocking— 
don't hang it up at all! 

But when Christmas winds are whist- 
lin’, and the home-lights burn- 
in’ dim, 

rides away from little 
don't believe in him! 


Don't 


He folks that 


When you hear his sleigh-bells jingle 
on the house-tops snowy-white, 
“The Wind is playin’ music for 
the witches o’ the night!” 

he’s slidin’ down the chimneys 
of the still and dreamy town— 
the wind that wants to warm 
himself—the Wind is comin’ 
down!” 


Say: 
When 


a; 


If you don't b’lieve in Santa Claus, 
like other folks b’lieve, 

Just wait till Fourth o’ July, and for- 
get it’s Christmas Eve! 





Say: “The children—they just 
dreamed him, and they think 
he’s true-and-true!” 

And don’t hang up your stocking— 
for he won't believe in you! 

When the floor is piled with play- 
things, and the Christmas trum- 
pets blow, 


Say no fairy-folk have been there, and 
that Santa Claus ain't so! 
When your stockin’s lookin’ lonesome, 


then you'll know the reason 
why, 
You'll wish you'd made-believe_ in 
him ‘fore Santa Claus went by! 
Your great and great grand-people— 


they knew him far away. 


(There’s toys that he gave them in 
the attic there today!) 
The chair grandfather dreams in—he 


gave him that, you know, 
For bein’ once a little boy and believ- 


in’ in him so! 

But—don't you hang your stocking 
up, if you don’t think that way, 

And know lots more ‘bout Santa 
Claus than folks that’s old and 
gray; . 

But—when Christmas winds are 


whistlin’, and the mornin’ stars 
burn dim, 
rides away from little 
. don’t believe in him! 


He folks that 





WITH NO UNCERTAIN SOUND. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt writes: 
The Greater New York Woman Suf- 
frage Council has just held a Bazar 
to raise funds for the local work. A 
elub of high school girls had a booth 
representing the four suffrage States, 
and in their interest I wrote a letter 
to the Governor of Idaho. I feel that 
the reply should be given to the pub- 
lic. He 

“T am 
woman suffrage. 
worked great good in our State. I 
was interested in, and somewhat 
amused with, an article in one of the 
magazines recently, by Chief Justice 
Brewer, in which he discussed the 
the question of woman suffrage in the 
four States in which it is in operation 
at the present time. He was good 
enough to give Idaho four lines of 
space. It would take a volume, in my 
judgment, to tell the good that has 
been accomplished by woman  suf- 
frage in the State. He stated in his 
article that it had not been in force 
long enough to tell whether or not it 
was going to be a success. I have 
been allied with the civic and political 
interests of this State far several 
years, and I wish to say to you, with- 
out equivocation, that there is no one 
thing that has ever been done in our 
State that has done more to purify 
our civic and political life than the 
granting of the right of suffrage to 
women. We may at times have 
groped, but we have always been lead- 
ing toward the light, and always ad- 


says: 
believer in 
certainly 


unqualified 
It has 


an 


vancing onward to higher and better 
things. When anyone tells you that 
woman suffrage in Idaho is not a suc- 
cess, I wish you to know from one 
who has had practical experience in 
the political life of this State, the 
statement is not true. 
“Respectfully yours, 
“James H. Brady.” 


MORE SUPPORT FOR SUFFRAGE. 


other day 
Clem- 


the 
Samuel 

“IT have been 
of 


seriously 
to Mr. 
ens (Mark Twain) said: 
an of the 
suffrage for fifty 
Senator Carter 


Speaking 
an interviewer, 


advocate cause woman 
years.” 
of Montana 


said: 


in a 


recent statement, 

Montana women are by law permit- 
ted to vote in school elections, and my 
observation is that they take an 
active interest in all questions pre- 
sented, voting with special regard for 
the best interests of the schools. In 
my opinion, every women over the 
age of 21 years who pays taxes should 
be allowed to vote as a matter of 
right, and the denial of such privilege 
involves inequality and injustice. On 
general principles I believe the pub- 
lic welfare would be advanced by ex- 


tending the right of suffrage to the 
women of the country. 
Suffrage for women occupies a 


prominent place in current magazines. 





Ida Husted Harper writes on the sub- 
ject in Harper's Bazar. Elizabeth 
Robins tells in Everybody’s Maga- 
zine why the suffragettes in England 
are aggressive. Ada Patterson con- 
tributes an article to Human Life on 
Mrs. Chapman Catt and her 
work Success comments favorably 
upon Mrs. Pankhurst’s speech at the 
great mass meeting in New York. A 
recent issue of Collier's Weekly gives 
consideration to methods of obtaining 
the franchise and says: “The argu- 
of those fundamentally 
woman suffrage coming 
every year to be looked upon as more 
F. M. A. 


Carrie 


ments who 


oppose are 


absurd.” 


A NOTEWORTHY SERMON. 


Rey. John Page Hopps of London 
lately preached a noteworthy sermon 
on woman suffrage. He said, in part: 


Men need women in politics—especi- 
ally the more serious-minded men with 
whom politics are aids to evolution and 
not a party game. 

When we contemplate the courage, 
the patience, the endurance and the 
daring of the militant wing of the gen- 
eral body, much as one may be sorry 
for what is done, it is difficult to resist 
the impression that here are qualities 
and resources of feeling and faith 
which might do much to refresh, in- 
vigorate and guide the political activity 
of our day. In one sense, the behavior 
of that militant wing has been a deter- 
rent, but, in another sense, there is 
something wonderfully signiticant in 
it. Did men ever conduct a similar 
struggle with such sunny abandon, 
such merry audacity, such persistent 
self-denial, such gay facing and endur- 


ing of imprisonment, such immense 
resolution 7 Surely there is here a 
wasted asset of power and service 


which England cannot afford to have 
wasted or misused. 

Is it any wonder that such women 
are restive and rebel? Men are unwill- 
ing to admit that in the past, woman, 
however petted or well treated, has 
been regarded as subject and inferior; 
and many men and some women are 
not ashamed to say so still. Go far 
enough back, and you find worse than 
that: you find sheer brutality. It is 
said, and I think the evidence is good, 
that in the year 1237, the great Uni- 
versity of Bologna, in declining to ad- 
mit women, put this on record: 

“Whereas woman is the foundation 
of sin—the weapon of the Devil—the 
cause of man's banishment from Para- 
dise—for these reasons, all association 
with her is to be diligently avoided. 
Therefore do we interdict the introduc- 
tion of any woman, however honorable 
her station may be.” 

Well, we have improved upon that, 
but the making womanhood a disquali- 
fication at the university or the polls 
is a survival of it. 

rhere is one argument in favor of 
the abolishing of that disqualification 
which, so far as I know, has been 
strangely neglected. I mean that sup- 
plied by the official statistics of crim- 
inality. which show that women are 
enormously superior to men as regards 
freedom from crime. Take the most 
serious crime of all. From 1886 to 
1905 there were 551 persons convicted 
of murder. Of these, 487 were men and 
only 64 women. The latest Blue Book 


gives the following remarkable re- 
turns: The women and girls are a 


majority of the population, and yet we 
find that out of 10,379 persons convict- 
ed at Assizes and Quarter Sessions in 
1907 only 921 were women. Included 
in these were offences against prop- 
erty with violence, and the offenders 
were 2,531 mem and only 44 women. 
Offences against property without vio- 
lence (theft) account for 4,676 men and 
only 504 women. Over 1,000 men were 
sent to penal servitude, and only 36 
women. So that, on the ground of hon- 
esty and general law-abidingness, wo- 
men are immensely better citizens than 
men. Or take the power of endurance. 
The tables give 3,477 cases of suicide, 
of which 2,590 were men and only 887 


women, the men being 24.88 per 100,000 | 


of the male, and the women only 7.93 
of the female, adult population. Or 
take criminal lunaties. 
of 249 only 57 were women. In 1907 
the average daily population of Eng- 
lish and Welsh prisons was made up 
of 15,161 males and only 2,750 females. 
In the same year, the numbers con- 
victed between 12 and 16 years of age 
were 547 boys and only 23 girls. So 
women begin very early to be the best 
citizens. As regards extra punishment 
for bad conduct in prison, the advan- 
tage was greatly in favor of the 
women. At the end of 1907 there were 
3,804 convicts in prison, and only 139 
were women. During the year 1907, 
the total admissions to reformatories 
were 1,257, and only 146 of these were 
girls. So that, in every way, women 
and girls come out as remarkably more 
civilized and law-abiding than men and 
boys. 

For my own part, I have no reserva- 
tions when I again bid God-speed to 
the women who are the champions of 
womanhood against artificial and arbi- 
trary disqualifications. I advise them 
to remember and act upon the parable 
of the unjust judge, troubled by the 
poor widow who asked in vain for jus- 
tice. “And he would not for a while; 
but afterwards he said to himself, 
‘Though I fear not God nor regard 
man, yet because this widow troubleth 
me, I will do her justice, lest by her 
continual coming she weary me.’” 
That unjust judge was a Jew, but to- 


day he is the typical Briton, who also 
moves but slowly, or not at all, until 
he is troubled. It has always been his 
way. So trouble him. He will move in 





time. 
(Continued from page 213.) 
New Hampshire. 
The New Hampshire Woman Suf- 
frage Association held its annual 
meeting Nov. 14th, in the First Uni- 


versalist church, Manchester. 

The various reports showed the as- 
sociation to be in a healthy condition 
and that a large amount of work had 
been done. Much more literature 
than usual had been distributed, the 
legislative and petition work had been 
carried on with vigor and many thou- 
sands had been reached through the 
Grange—more than at any time since 
the campaign of 1903. The associa- 
tion offered two prizes, $15.00 and 
$10.00, for essays upon woman suf- 
frage, and the lecturer of the state 
grange required each local grange to 
take up the subject in the month of 
April. Fifty-four essays were sub- 
mitted and 48 of these were in favor 
of woman suffrage. 





More money than ever before was 
raised to help carry on the state 
work. One hundred and thirteen dol- 


lars was very quickly pledged and this 
sum was subsequently increased to 
$15,000. 
The 
the presence 


convention was favored with 
of Mrs. Fannie J. Fer- 
nald, of Old Orchard, Me., president 
of the Maine U. S. A. Gov. Henry B. 
Quimby, who was unable to be pres- 
ent, sent a communication to be read. 

At a memorial service a tribute was 





Out of a total | 





paid to the memory of Mrs. Ella H. J. 
Hill by Mrs. Mary J. 
mouth, and a tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell by Miss Mary 


iN. Chase, of Andover, state president. 


The convention was brought to a 
close by an eloquent and inspiring ad- 
dress by Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Sud- 
bury, Mass. 


The following officers were elected 
for the next year: Honorary presi- 
dent, Armenia S. White, Concord; 
president, Mary N. Chase, Andover; 


honorary vice-presidents, Henry W. 
Blair, Manchester, Sen. Jacob H. Gal- 
linger, Concord; vice-president, Mary 
I. Wood, Portsmouth; secretary, the 
Rev. Olive M. Kimball, Mariborough; 
treasurer, O. B. Douglas, M. D., Con- 
cord; auditors, C. R. Wendell, Dover, 
Sherman E. Burroughs, Manchester; 
member of national executive commit- 


tee, J. Sarah Barney, M. D., Franklin. 
Pennsylvania. 
So many new members were wait- 


ing admission, and so much important 
business and plans for work to be 
discussed, that contrary to custom, 
the Philadelphia County Suffrage So- 
ciety held a meeting in December. 
Sixty-three new members, three of 
them men, were elected, making the 
total membership over seven hundred. 

Mrs. Avery, State president, report- 
ed on the Pennsylvania State conven- 
tion, held at Newtown in November. 
Fifty-one delegates, out of a possible 
66, were present. It was decided at 
that meeting that an effort be made 
to induce men who believe in woman 
suffrage to take an active part in the 
cause. 

Aiso that the members try to inter- 
est other societies in the effort to get 
women on school boards, and where 
they can have some influence in edu- 
cational matters. 

Mrs. Avery also spoke of some very 
encouraging meetings held in Pitts- 
burgh, recently, where great interest 
was aroused in widely diverse envir- 
onments. Converts were secured not 
only from among the mining people, 
but even from the “Bridge Whist” 
clubs. 

Miss Adams reported progress on 
the movement to establish headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia for the State and 
city suffrage organizations. 

A resolution from the Civie Club, 
urging that matrons be placed in 
every police station in the city, was 
presented for endorsement and unani- 
mously approved. 

Mrs. Avery announced, as a Christ- 
mas gift to the cause, that a Men's 
League for woman suffrage is about 
to be formed in Philadelphia. 

The committee on the Pankhurst 
lecture reported it a success in every 
way. Mrs. Philip Snowden lectured 
here November 30th, also very suc- 
cessfully. 

Woodnutt. 


Margaret D. 


Illinois. 


Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention in 
Chicago, November 19th and 20th. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Ella S. Stuart; first 
vice-president, Dr. Anna E. Blount; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Minnie A. 
Watkins; corresponding secretary, 


The 


Miss S. Grace Nicholes; treasurer, 
Mrs. Jessie Hardy Stubbs; auditor, 
Dr. Clara Todson; recording secre- 


tary, Mrs. Caroline Hill. 

The enclosed set of resolutions were 
adopted. The committee was well at- 
tended, and much enthusiasm was 
shown. 

Qn the afternoon of Saturday, the 
committee adjourned to hear Mrs. 
Philip Snowden of England, who was 
lecturing for the Chicago Political 
Equality League. 

On Friday, November 26th, Mrs. 
Emmeline Pankhurst lectured on 
“Why Women in England Go to Pris- 


Wood, of Ports- | 


on for the Vote.” The lecture was 
held under the auspices of the Chica- 
zo Men’s Equal Suffrage League. 
About fifty members of the League oc- 
cupied the platform. 

Mrs. Pankhurst was received with 
great enthusiasm, and made a num- 
ber of converts to the cause of Votes 
for Women. 





TWENTY-FIVE WRONGED WIDOWS 


dressed all in 
in a row in the Pittsburg 
Monday. Their hus- 
bands had been killed in the Dorr 
Mine disaster. To meet their present 
need and avoid the law’s delay, they 
compromised their claims for sums 
ranging from $500 to $1000 each. 

These women were wronged—not by 
the court; not so much by the defend- 
ant corporation making for itself the 
best bargain it could as by society as 
a whole. The greater wrong was in 
permitting their husbands to be killed 
in a needless, preventable accident. 
The minor wrong, but a great one 
still, was in providing no means of re- 
dress for them save suits at law in 
which the longer purse has all the ad- 
vantage, and the greatest need most 
quickly goes to the wall. 

In railroad accidents alone this 
country kills annually as many adult 
men as there are in a town of 30,000 
people, and 1000 men killed 
means almost 1000 foolish law suits or 
compromises for sums pitifully small. 
No knows how many lives we 
yearly in all accidents; Dr. 
Josiah Strong has estimated the num- 
ber yearly killed or injured at 525,- 
000; as if every wage-earner in Phila- 
delphia, child, woman or man, were 
killed or hurt within the year. 

We are a careless people. We are 
careless about political plundering, 
about personal thrift, about the waste 
of our resources. Nowhere is this na- 
tional foible shown to be so hateful as 
in the number of accidents we permit 
which might be prevented, and in the 
resulting poverty which we neglect, 
though sympathy and succor are its 
due.—N. Y. World. 


Twenty-five widows, 
black, sat 


Federal Court 





every 


one 
waste 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Bertha Lewis has_ recently 
opened her home as a private hospi- 
tal for invalid women. This is the 


beautiful residence of her father, the 
late Edward Lewis of ‘“Denderah,” 
Malvern, Delaware County, Pa., and 
is in every respect well adapted to 
her purpose. Here she will receive 
her patients and their nurses, either 
simply as a place of rest, or for med- 
ical treatment, as the case may re- 
quire. Those most competent to 
judge consider that, under her care, 


the conditions are ideal for the re- 
covery of nervous cases, her fine cul- 
ture and the qualities of her mind 
and heart lending themselves to her 
chosen purpose. 

Dr. Lewis is a graduate of the 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been an extensive traveler 
in Europe, has recently made a tour 
of the world, spending six months in 
Japan, and has since taken a course 
in orthopedic surgery at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. G. L. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Marietta Perkins Clarke of 
Mystic, Conn., a graduate of the 
American School for the Deaf at 


Hartford, Conn., is the first deaf wom- 
an, as far as known, in New England, 
to participate in the town elections, 
easting her ballot for the Socialist 
candidate for school visitor at the 
Groton (Conn.), town election on 
Monday, Oct. 4, 1909. She was the 
only woman to vote out of an enroll- 
ment of forty. In Stonington, Conn., 
the women voted on the license ques- 
tion October 4, for the first time. 
Twenty voted for no-license, six for 
license. 

At the annual meeting of the Katon 
Co. Pioneer Society, Mrs. Gulielma 
H. Barnum, past president of Michi- 
gan E. S. A., gave the principal ad- 
dress. This was the first time in the 
society’s history that a woman has 
been invited to speak. Of course, this 


time the pioneer mothers were not 
forgotten, as has been so frequently 
the case on former occasions. The 


applause with which any mention of 
the mothers was received went to 





The Equal Franchise Society 


PRESIDENT MRS. MACKAY 





Will hold meetings at 


THE CARDEN THEATRE 





Madison Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
on December 16th and 50th, on January 13th 
and 27th, on February 10th and 24th, March 
10th and 24th, at 4 p.m. 


SPEAKERS 
Gov. Sbhafroth of Colorado. Mr. Everitt 
Colby. Rev. Prof. Henry 8. Nash of Cam- 
bridge. Rev. Anna Howard Shaw. Mr. 


Louis Anspacker. Mr. Brand Whitlock, 
Mayor of Toledo. Mrs. Gabrielle Stewart 
Mulliner. Mrs.C. Chapman Catt. Dr. Stephen 
8. Wise. Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch. Mr. 
David Starr Jordan. Col. George Harvey. 
Mr. Martin W. Littleton. 


Tickets may be procured at the Box 
Office of the Theatre on days of meetings, 
or from Tysons’ Ticket Agencies, and sea- 
son tickets at $8 each may be obtained from 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, |1 West 12th 
Street, New York. 


$1.00 Each 
50c Each 


Orchestra Seats, 
ist Balcony Seats, 











show that speeches of former years 
had, in the words of our national pres- 
ident, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, simply 
“forgotten that they had forgotten” 
‘the great part taken by pioneer wom- 
en here and elsewhere. 


HUMOROUS. 





| 








Neighbor: “How did that naughty 
little boy of yours get hurt?” Ditto: 
“That good little boy of yours hit 


him on the head with a brick.” 





We clip the following for the bene- 
fit of those who doubt the power of 
the press: “Owing to the over- 
crowded condition of our columns, a 
number of births and deaths are un- 
avoidably postponed this week.’’—The 
Chestnut Tree. 

In Congress once Mr. Conger of 
Michigan urged vehemently a resolu- 
tion which the chair had repeatedly 
declared out of order. At last the 
speaker said indignantly, “I think the 
chair has the right to exercise a little 
common sense in this matter,” to 
which Mr. Conger instantly respond- 
ed, “Oh, if the chair has the slightest 


intention of doing anything of that 
kind, I will immediately take my 
seat.” 


Adlai Stevenson, in his lately pub- 
lished reminiscences tells the story 
of Mr. Clark, counsel in a contested 
will case by which money had been 
diverted from the family. In explana- 
tion of this, Clark said, “This is an 
illustration of the power of friend- 
ship. Ali history, sacred and pro- 
fane, is full of instances of personal 
attachment. Who can forget the un- 
dying affection of David and Jona- 
than, of Damon and Pythias, of Scylla 
and Charybdis?” 


ZRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaire 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
15 Temple Place, Boston 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 








NEW EDITIOV 


A VINDICATION of the 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 


With Strictures on Political and 
Moral Subjects 


By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 


New Edition with an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT 
Cloth, $1.00 detivered 


20th CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 
2 WEST i6th STREET NEW YORK 




















WOMAN SUFFRAGE is the great- 
est movement in the world today. It 
will come, but when and how? Send 


25 cts. (silver) for my splendid poem, 
which answers those questions in a 


way the women have not yet thought 
of. Send for it, take the advice and 
watch the results. Address T. R. 
ARMSTRONG, UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 4t 














q@ MISS M. F. FISK’S RED GLOVE SHOP, 322 
Boylston Street, is a most fascinating place for Christmas 
Shopping. All of the most prominent makes of Gloves 
are shown in large variety, in the newest shades, for 
men and women, at $1.50 and $2.00 per pair. 
display of Neckwear, Fashionable Veils and Leather 
Goods is most attractive. @ #8 #&# #8 & & | 
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